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THE FREEMASONRY OF THE WHEEL. 








“ RIPPIN’ WEVVER FER HUS CICIKLIN’ CHAPS, AIN'T IT?” 




















THE NEW CRUSADE. 


[The Folkestone authorities intend to banish strolling musicians from the 
streets and foreshore. Similar steps are contemplated against the minstrels 
at other seaside resorts. ] 


No longer is the public mind perplexed 
By problems many thousand miles away ; 
The Transvaal has been formally annexed, 
And KRUGER’s fled to Delagoa Bay ; 
While, as regards the East, we must confess 
Excitement is considerably less. 


Yet, close at hand, another duty lies, 
Which, at the present, our attention draws ; 
And ev’ry true-born Englishman should rise 
To help in this extremely noble cause. 
Before the nation dares to boast of peace, 
All sea-side minstrelsy will have to cease. 


Municipal authorities, awake ! 
Gird up your loins, get ready for the fray! 
A speedy course of action you must take ; 
Fear not to tread where Folkestone leads the way. 
(There they compel the victims, if you please, 
To drain the cup of sorrow to the * Lees.’’) 


From Scarborough to Eastbourne raise the cry, 
Sound the alarm from Blackpool to Torquay ; 
Think you that anyone will question why 
The ‘‘ busker ’’ should be driven from the sea ? 
Under the banner of this new crusade 
Vengeance is come at last, though long delayed. 








Shall we endure the banjo’s ‘‘ pinka-pong’’ 
Without complaint, from dawn till dewy eve ? 
From echoes of the latest comic song 
Can we not be allowed a short reprieve ? 
The ocean’s unadulterated hum 
Alone should strike upon the tympanum. 


The sportive breakers we can wonder at, 
While our complexions by the sun are kissed ; 
We do not need the wily acrobat, 
Or the inferior ventriloquist. 
If we should yearn for music, understand, 
We ‘ll listen to the Corporation band. 


From pebbled beach and asphalted parade, 

From grassy cliffs and crowded thoroughfares, 
Wherever they may ply their noisome trade, 

We ’ll drive them forth and hunt them to their lairs; 
Triumphant then we can return alone, 
And re-commence inhaling the ozone. 


Then when ’tis done, when all the strife is o’er, 
And ev’ry hope of minstrelsy is lost, 
Of those who gather by the sad sea shore 
Who will be mean enough to count the cost ? 
The Price of Peace will surely bring us gain, 
And that may be the case at Drury Lane. 








A WELL-INFORMED person of the genteeler sex wishes to be 
informed what was the original language of ALLsopp’s Fables. 
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Dorothy (who has found a broken Nest-egg). ‘‘Ou, Mummy, waar A pity! My BLACK 


HEN WILL NEVER BE ABLE TO LAY ANY MORE EGGS. 


SHE ’s BROKEN THE PATTERN!” 








HOW SUSAN SAW THE C.I. V. 
(Extracts from a Private Letter.) 
Miss SUSAN TROTTER (BRIXTON) TO HER 
AUNT. 

DEAR AUNT AMELIA,-—I promised to write 
and tell you all about Monday—C. I. V. 
day. Well, we enjoyed ourselves very 
much, and it was awfully exciting, though 
of course things don’t go quite as one 
wishes, do they? It was a great shame 
about Saturday, as JIM and me came all 
the way from home by an early ‘bus, and 
I had my new hat—you haven't seen it, but 


came up on the ’bus, and me and JIM a bit 
later. I was afraid we should be late for 
a good place, as it was nearly ten o’clock 
when we arrived at the Strand (Pa said he 
wanted to hear the Lord Mayor), but JIM 
always leaves things to the last, though I 
oughtn’t to say anything against him as 
he bought me a red rose, and what with 
my rose and the hat with green trimmings 
—there, I did feel a swell! In fact, JIM 
told me that of all the girls he saw... 
though those things never make me proud, 
as they would SELINA MocG—you know 


| SELINA. 
it’s a beauty, and such a bargain; I got'| 


We all stood together for an hour or so 


it... But still, of course, it couldn’t| till Pa got thirsty—that’s the worst of 


be helped—I mean the putting off—though | 


Pa, he always gets thirsty when he comes 


Jim says as the papers say that they ought | out. Ma, went with him. We lost sight 
to have known all about the storms, and | of them after, though Pa and Ma told us 


provided against them. 
shame making me wear my new hat. 
Well, on Monday Pa, and Maand SARAH, 


Anyhow, it’s a| 


all about their adventures after. We 
were pretty squeezed, I can tell you. 
Jt had some words with a fat old woman 


(the very image of old Mrs. Rowzey). 
Really, fat people shouldn’t come sight- 
seeing—not that JIM didn’t speak out a 
little too personal. Poor Ma got frightened 
into hysterics by a horrid policeman on 
horseback, who backed into Ma just when 
Pa was explaining to her all about the 
War. She told Pa if he’d been half a 
man he would have got in front of her 
and protected her. I’m afraid Pa rather 
lost his temper, though I mustn’t fill up 
my letter with tattle, which I always 
hate. 

Well, about three I was pretty well 
dead. Ma says as SARAH fainted—but 
SARAH never was strong. I felt pretty 
bad, and some brute spoilt my hat. Jim 
had his hat bashed in, and got his arm 
hurt. If I could have got out I would, 
I tell you; but there, Ieouldn’t move. At 
last, awfully late, there was an awful 
noise—shouting and screaming. Jim says, 
“There they are!’’—but I couldn’t see 
with everyone fighting in front. Then 
Jm™ hoists me right up—what do you think 
of that, Aunt ?—and I saw splendid for a 
moment. They were picking their way 
one by one, and they were brown. But 
then JIM got knocked over ; so did I. 

The Doctor says I must rest for a week. 
JtM has his arm in a sling, and a shade 
over his eye. Ma is still very queer, and 
Pa isn’t quite himself. Still, we were 
luckier than the SMirHs. They had... . 
But we did enjoy ourselves, for we saw 
them. There, I’ve written this in bed, 
and can’t write more now, 

Your loving Niece, 





SUSAN. 








WONDERS OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
(By our Pessimist returned from the gay 
metropolis.) 

WONDER why people make so much fuss 
about it. 

Wonder if there is anything better in 
the shape of nationality than the British 
police constable in the English Pavilion. 

Wonder why there is so much space 
allowed for so few exhibits. 

Wonder if tickets at twopence a piece 
will fall, by the close, to a penny a dozen. 

Wonder whether any of the side-shows 
are worth the price charged for admission. 

Wonder whether the Transvaal Pavilion 
is compensation for a long stroll towards 
the Trocadero. 

Wonder whether the Palace of Costume 
is so much better than Madame Tussaud’s, 
or equal to the Dress Collection made for 
South Kensington by the late LOovuls 
WINGFIELD. 

Wonder whether the great French show 
is really better than a combination of 
Earl’s Court, the Westminster Aquarium, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
Crystal Palace. 

Wonder—finally—whether Paris is not 
much pleasanter when it is not blessed (?) 





with an International Exhibition. 
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Middle-aged Diana. ‘‘ Go 








Second Whip. “G-AW-NE AWAY!” 


ON AWAY, INDEED! IMPERTINENCE! 


> WS 
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I’LL GO JUST WHEN I’m READY!” 








A FEW HINTS 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF PROCESSIONS. 

WHEN the next big London crowd, not 
for seeing the Lord Mayor but for welcom- 
ing the military, assembles, it will be 
found necessary to adopt more effective 
measures than prevailed on C. I. V. day 
to keep it within bounds. Some, if not 
all, of the following suggestions appear to 
be worth a trial :— 

General BULLER will make his way 
through Fleet Street, into the City, on an 
armoured steam-roller, in front of which 
will be a sort of cow-catcher attachment, 
to dispose of any too-aggressive Hooligans. 

General BADEN-POWELL will wear a false 
| nose and whiskers, and thus be enabled to 
mingle with, or circumvent, the mob. To 
complete the illusion, he will be provided 
with a bunch of ‘‘ ticklers ’’ and get taken 
up under a false name for endeavouring to 
sell these instruments of torture. 

General MACDONALD will be surrounded 
by a body-guard of bag-pipes, simul- 
taneously playing all the various pib- 
rochs in different keys. This, it is ex- 
pected, will act as a powerful solvent to 
the throng of his admirers, however com- 
pact and determined. 

General FRENCH will be enrolled among 
the Mounted Police for the occasion of his 
triumphal entry, and will execute some 
of his unrivalled flank movements up side 
streets, thus reaching his destination un- 








expectedly. 





Lord KITCHENER, as an Engineer, will 
proceed by the Tube, having previously 
warned off all special correspondents. 

Lord ROBERTS will arrive by balloon, 
descending on the roof of the Mansion 
House, no other way of escaping the at- 
tentions of an enthusiastic nation being 
feasible. So-much for individual heroes 
and favourites. 

When the rest of the boys come home, 
the Imperial Yeomanry and the other 
mounted troops will drive every available 
fire-engine and ’bus in close formation, 
charging down the Strand at full speed 
and sweeping all before them. 

The penny steamboats will be at the 
disposal of the ‘‘ Handy Men,’’ when 
some unexpected developments will no 
doubt occur. These antiquated craft 
could not make a more fitting end. 

And, lastly, the Tommies in general will 
take up the best seats along the route, 
and watch the crowd march past instead 
of themselves. But perhaps the simplest 
solution of the difficulty would be to have 
the streets ‘‘up’’ for the day, and then 
there would be no procession to obstruct. 








THE VESTRY LOG AND THE BOROUGH STORK. 


‘*So Bumbledom’s dead, and exit King 
Log!’’ 
Cries the ratepayer, heart light as cork. 
Beware of the future, Municipal Frog, 
For a terrible bill has the Stork. 








“CRAMMING”’ FOR THE ARMY. 


In order to get a commission in the 
British Army it*is necessary, as all the 
world knows, to be up to a certain 
standard of weight. The height of ambi- 
tion is to be heavy. 

This curious regulation has formed the 
subject of sarcastic correspondence from 
time to time in the newspapers, and the 
Commander-in-Chief—who did not himself, 
as a subaltern, scale the numberof lbs. 
which are now considered necessary for 
an officer of that rank—has been asked 
how he can reconcile it with his conscience 
to hold his present exalted position know- 
ing that, in weight, he is quite unfitted 
to hold even a subordinate rank in the 
Service. 

Happily, Lord WOLSELEY has never felt 
it incumbent upon him to answer such 
questions. He has thus been spared the 
task of explaining the utility of a regula- 
tion which would have prevented NAPOLEON 
and WELLINGTON, not to speak of Lord 
ROBERTS, from obtaining commissions. 

The rule, however, remains, and the 
British Parent'can but bow before it. 

In order to meet the difficulty which it 
raises, and to enable deserving young men 
to attain to the requisite standard (avoir- 
dupois) for a commission, an educational 
establishment on novel lines has been 
started. As our readers may not have 
heard of it, and as its utility is obvious, 
we subjoin its prospectus. 
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AT THE NEW MORALITY THEATRE. 


THE new play at the New Royalty, entitled Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry, is in four acts, written by Mr. FRANK HARRIS, and 
produced by Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL who plays the principal 
part. Some among the Royalty audience, remembering the 
DICKENSIAN name of the author, might be inclined to associate 
him with the possible husband belonging to the oft-quoted lady 
of Mrs. GAMpP’s fertile imagination, but it would be nearer the 
mark were they to vecall to their memory the episode in Pickwick 
where the humble purveyor of a banquet who was fairly well 
abused all round by the convives on whom he waited, and whom 
he thus apologetically addressed, just as the author of this drama 
might be supposed to address his critics. ‘‘I hope, gentlemen,”’ 
said HARRIS, ‘‘ that you won't be severe with me, gentlemen’’ 

- “I hope, gentlemen, I give satisfaction.’’ ‘‘No, youdon’t, 
sir,’’ said Mr. TUCKLE; ‘‘ very far from it, sir.”’ 

HARRIS, the greengrocer, may in his heart have despised and 
hated the serving-men who abused him so roundly as a ‘‘ wul- 
gar beast,’’ and an ‘‘ unreclaimable blaygaird,’’ but he had to 
kootoo to them, and probably the next ‘‘ swarry ’’ was of a very 
superior character. Perhaps Mr. HARRiS’s next play will be 
one to which ‘‘the young person,’’ married or unmarried, can 
be taken by her experienced elders without her running any 
risk of being constrained to hear the rules of conversation in 
polite society infringed, or of listening to such subjects as are 
proper to divorce Court proceedings treated with brutal 
frankness, or Frank-Harris-ness, and of seeing in action such 
situations as in real life would be within easily ‘‘ measurable 
distance ’’ of the ‘‘ flagrans delictum.’’ The official Examiner 
of Plays seems to have reasoned thus, ‘‘ This play has taken 
such a lot of licence already, that it may receive a licence 
from the Lord Chamberlain. So here goes!’’ And the flat 
was pronounced. 

In construction Mr. HARRIS shows himself a student of the 
French dramatists ; but as he is still in statu pupillari the 
first two acts, while rightly arousing interest in the chief 
dramatis persone, contain little that is at all entertaining, much 
that is unnecessary, and scarcely a line that rises above the 
level of commonplace. But with the third act Mr. HARRIS 
makes his great effort ; his dialogue is terse, strong, and to the 
point ; and, thanks to the admirable impersonation of the 
heroine by Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL, the almost perfect acting 
of Mr. GERALD DU MAURIER as the lover, and the faultless pre- 
sentment of the husband, Mr. Daventry, by Mr. FREDERICK 
KERR, he succeeds. The fourth act comes out strongly, very 
strongly in word, as did the third act in deed, but had its 
interpretation been in other hands the ultimate success of the 
play would have been doubtful. As it is, the triumph is for the 
acting, without which so transparently absurd a situation as 
that in the third act could not have passed muster with even 
the most uncritical audience. For, here, in order that the old 
device of listening behind a screen may be used (a novice always 
lugs this in if he possibly can) effectively, Mrs. Daventry enters, 
and, complaining of a distracting headache, begs to be left alone 
with her eau-de-cologne bottle; then, because the glare of the 
electric light increases her pain, she very naturally extin- 
guishes all the lamps, and in order that she may benefit 
by being entirely in the dark, she lies down at full length on 
a sofa, facing the strong moonlight which streams in at the 
window! She does not attempt to pull down the blinds or to 
shut the’sbucters,—for theatrical-effect reasons, of course ; and 
for “ae same reasons she does not turn her back to the light. 

Then ‘‘ enter the two conspirators,’’ as Sam Weller puts it, her 
husvanc: and the married woman with whom he is intriguing. 
The iatter being horribly nervous and suspicious, both of them 
would look under every chair, sofa, behind any curtains, in fact, 
in every-place that might poszibly conceal an eaves-dropper. 
Yet, though Mrs. Daventry’s toes are absolutely in evidence 
(she swiftly withdraws them), this guilty couple neither look 








behind the screen, nor examine that third-part of the room 
occupied by window, sofa (part of which is in sight), and 
aforesaid screen. A skilled dramatist could not have made such 
a mistake, nor can I understand how so consummate an actress 
as Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL was induced to risk so evidently 
absurd a situation. That she accepted the risk, and won, is 
her triumph. And as I have before said, if the piece has 
anything like a lengthy run, Mr. HARRIS may “thank his 
lucky stars,’’ or rather the clever histrionie ** stars,”’ Mr 
FREDERICK KERR, Mr. GERALD Du MAURIER, and Mrs. Patrick 
CAMPBELL. 








ON THE WAR PATH. 
[‘* The scenes of last Monday are a disgrace to civilisation. When Patriot- 
ism and Hooliganism become synonymous terms, it is time that such demon- 
strations should cease.’’ — Daily Paper.] 


"ERE, boys, ’00’s bloomin’ patriots? ’Oo’s comin’ aht ter see 

Them precious ’omin ’eroes wot they corls the C. I. V. ? 

’Ere, get yer Kroojer-ticklers an’ jes’ come along 0’ me! 
The ’Ooligans is aht upon the war-path! 


There's crahds in Pickerdilly, an’ there’s crahds along the 
Strand, 
An’ dahn at Ludgit Suckus they ’re as thick as they can stand; 
The coppers is a-nussin’ of the faintin’ women, and 
The 'Ooligans is aht upon the war-path ! 


The kids is ’owlin’ ’orrible, an’ there ’s a blessed brat 
They ’re tikin’ on the hambylance wots got ’isself squash-1 
flat ; 
But wot ’s a bloomin’ biby ? ’Oo would care a pin for that, 
When the ’Ooligans is aht upon the war-path ? 








WHEN Lord ROSEBERY goes to Glasgow to give his Rectorial 
address—which rather sounds as if he were in the habit of 
giving his wrong address—he is to be the guest of Principal 
Story. Aha! To which Story family does this one belong? 
’Tis a story with a Principal, evidently. A good story, an 
amusing story, an after-dinner story ? Anyway, here is ‘‘ another 
story’’! 

**PEACE WITH HuMouR.’’—A daily newsman reporting Mr. 
FURNISS’S new entertainment observes, that ‘‘the new Show 
ought to draw.’’ Well, whatever this Show may do, there’s no 
doubt about the fact that its Showman ean draw. By the way, 
how the title of his entertainment suggests what every comedy 
ought always to be, i.e., ‘‘ Piece with Humour.’’ 


‘* Ou, many have told of the monks of old, what a jovial race 
they were,”’ as the ancient convivial song had it, and it seems 
that in a certain monastery abroad, according to the Westminster 
Gazette, ‘‘a secret still’’ was discovered by the police. Any- 
way this ‘‘ Secret Still’’ is not Still Secret. 








Not sO FAR WroNG.—‘‘ What I like in a battle picture,” 
quoth a lady of the true Malaprop type, ‘‘is plenty of ‘go’ 
and ammunition.’’ [No one present liked to suggest that per- 
haps ‘‘ animation ’’ was the word she wanted to use. } 





Suspect !—In the recent unseasonable weather the Barometer 
has been like a mischievous urchin in a quiet household. 
Every day your first inquiry is, ‘‘ What ’s he up to Now?”’ 





CABINET COUNSEL OF PERFECTION FOR LORD SALISBURY.— 
‘* The old order changeth, giving ‘ place’ to new.”’ 





QUERY BY THE NAVY LEAGUE.—Does Britannia rule the waves, 
or does she mean to waive her rule ? 
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““‘WHOM STRIPES MAY MOVE, NOT KINDNESS.” 
DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
Prospero ° JoHN BvuLL. Caliban Hoo.LicaNisM. 


Prospero. ‘‘ W& MUST PREPARE TO MEET WITH CALIBAN, 
A DEVIL, A BORN DEVIL, ON WHOSE NATURE 
NURTURE CAN NEVER STICK ; ON WHOM MY PAINS, 


HUMANELY TAKEN, ALL, ALL LOST QUITE LOST; 
AND AS, WITH AGE, HIS BODY UGLIER GROWS, 
So HIS MIND CANKERS.”—The Tempest, Act IV., Scene 1. 
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A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 


Being some account of the Magnificent and Spanking Career of 
Chunder Bindabun Bhosh, Esq., B.A. Cambridge. 


By BABOO HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, B.A. 
Caleutta University. 
(Author of ‘* Jottings and Tittlings,’’ &c., &c.) 


CHAPTER IX. 
THe DARK HORSE. 


Full many a steed with coat of silkiest sheen, 

The dark unfathomed coal mines tarnish drab ; 
Full many a mare is born to blush unseen, 

And waste her swiftness on a hansom cab. 

Lines to order by a young English friend, who swears they 
are original. But I regard them as an unconscious 
plagiarism from Poet Young’s *‘ Eulogy of a Country 
Cemetery.” H. B. J. 

It is a gain, a precious, let me gain! let me gain! 
Oh, Potentate! Oh, Potentate ! 
shower of thine secret shoe-dust 
Oh, Potentate! Oh, Potentate! 
Dr. Ram Rinoo Dutt (of Chittagong.) 

We left Mr. Baosu in full pursuit of the runaway horse 
and milk-chariot which he had so spiritedly purchased 
while still en route. After running a mile or two, he was 
unspeakably rejoiced to find that the equipage had automatically 
come to a standstill and was still in prime condition—with the 
exception of the lacteal fluid, which had made its escape from 
the pails. 

BINDABUN, however, was not disposed to weep for long over 
spilt milk, and had the excessive magnanimity to restore the 
chariot and pails to the dairy merchant, who was beside himself 
with gratitude. 

Then, Mr. BHosH, with a joyful heart, having detached his 
purchase from the shafts, conducted it in triumph to his 
domicile. It turned out to be a mare, white as snow and of 
marvellous amiability ; and, partly because of her origin, and 
partly from her complexion, he christened her by the appellation 
of Milky Way. 

Although perforce a complete ignoramus in the art of edu- 
cating a horse to win any equine contest, Mr. BHOSH’s nude 
commonsense told him that the first step was to fatten his 
rather too filamentous pupil with corn and similar seeds, and 
after a prolonged course of beanfeasts he had the gratifi- 
cation to behold his mare filling out as plump as a dumpling. 

As he desired her to remain the dark horse as long as 
possible, he concealed her in a small toolshed at the end of 
the garden, ministering to her wants with his own hands, and 
conducting her for daily nocturnal constitutionals several 
times round the central grass-patch. 

For some time he refrained from mounting—* fain would he 
climb but that he feared to fall,’’ as Poet BUNYAN once 
scratched with a diamond on Queen ANNE’S window; but at 
length, reflecting that if nothing ventures nothing is certain 
to win, he purchased a padded saddle with appendages, and 
surmounted Milky Way, who, far from regarding him as an 
interloper, appeared gratified by his arrival, and did her ut- 
most to make him feel thoroughly at home. 

The next step was, of course, to obtain permission from the 
pundits who rule the roast of the Jockey Club, that Milky Way 
might be allowed to compete in the approaching Derby. 

Now this was a more delicately ticklish matter than might be 
supposed, owing to the circumstance that the said pundits are 
such warm men, and so well endowed with this world’s riches 
that they are practically non-corruptible. 

Fortunately, Mr. BHOSH, as a dabster in English composition, 
was a pastmaster in drawing a petition, and, sitting down, he 
constructed the following :— 


The 








To THOSE Most HONOURABLE BIGHEADS IN CONTROL OF JockEys 
CLUB. 
BENIGN PERSONAGES ! 
This Petition humbly sheweth: 
(1). That your Petitioner is a native Indian Cambridge B.A., 
a Barrister-at-Law, and a most loyal and devoted sub. 
ject of Her Majesty the QUEEN-EMPRESssS. 
. That it is of excessive importance to him, for private 
reasons, that he should win a Derby Race. 
. That such a famous victory would be eminently popular 
with all classes of Indian natives, and inordinately 
increase their affection for British rule. > 


(4). That for some time past your Petitioner has been 
diligently training a quadruped which he fondly hopes 
may gain a victory. 

(5). That said quadruped is a member of the fair sex. 

(6). That she is a female horse of very docile disposition, but, 
being only recently extracted from shafts of dairy 
chariot, is a total neophyte in Derby racing. 

(7). That your lordships may direct that she is to be kindly 


permitted to try her luck in this world-famous con- 

petition. 

That it would greatly encourage her to exhibit topmost 
speed if she could be allowed to start running a few 
minutes previously to older stagers. 

That if this is unfortunately contrary to regulations, 
then the Judge should receive secret instructions to 
look with a favourable eye upon the said female horse 
(whose name is Milky Way) and award her first prize, 
even if by any chance she may not prove quite so fast a 
runner as more professional hacks : 

And your Petitioner will ever pray on bended knees 
that so truly magnificent an institution as the 
Epsom Derby Course may never be suppressed on 
grounds of encouraging national vice of gambling 
and so forth. Signed, &c. 

The wording of the above proved Mr. BHOosH’s profound 
acquaintance with the human heart, for it instantaneously 
attained the desired end. 

The Honble. Stewards returned a very kind answer, readily 
consenting to receive Milky Way as a candidate for Derby 
honours, but regretting that it was ultra vires to concede her a 
few minutes’ start, and intimating that she must start with a 
scratch in company with all the other horses. 

BINDABUN was not in the least degree cast down or depressed 
by this refusal of a start, since he had not entertained any 
sanguine hope that it would be granted, and had only inserted 
it to make insurance doubly sure, for he was every day more 
confident that Milky Way was to win, even though obliged to 
step off with the rank and file. 

(To be continued.) 


(8). 


(9). 








THE HARD BACK. 
(By H-NRY J-M-S.) 

In the press of temporary circumstances, in which at this 
moment DopyNs had his being, two points emerged with a 
startled prominence. One was the housemaid, kneeling in such 
an attitude of industry as the world has learnt to treat with a 
respect strictly proportioned to her embarrassed surroundings 
of hairpins and dusters; the other was the strange guest whose 
unheralded name, not otherwise material to his crushing en- 
vironment, had failed to penetrate his ears. Yet he knew with 
one of those swift flashes of sub-conscious analysis that the 
meeting was predestined. The process defied probability— 
that much he grasped as 2 drowning man clutches an un- 
familiar hen-coop—but, even while the broken fragments of 
his breakfast were vanishing on material trays in a haze of 








butlers and page-boys, he realised that but for the front -door- 
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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 








bell and the knock-and-ring brass-plate he might not have 
shaken the stranger’s hand so heartily. But, after all, it hardly 
mattered. Did anything matter? DOBYNS was not prepared 
to say, but the great point was to shake hands somehow and 
have done with it, and then to sink again into a void, un- 
troubled by nameless intruders. Yet his disposition struggled 
against the stupid convention; it would be so easy not to 
touch or to handle, so much easier than actively touching or 
tentatively handling, and so on in a fatal succession that 
included question and answer and interchange of banalities. 
But even as he considered the matter, there came a break in 
the chain and their hands had met. The thing was not to 
notice it, to pass it over, to recur to it later on if necessary, 
but now at this crisis of fate to rise superior to the mere 
vulgar fact of a handshake. He had felt all this before—how 
and why ?—but never quite so poignantly. Was this an after- 
noon? The recent breakfast seemed to utter a denial; but 
could he be sure it was not a lunch, or even a dinner, with 
his stale club-friends as witnesses and companions? It was 
marvellous, this uncertainty. DOBYNS was alive enough, but 
what of the newcomer, the brother thus strangely unravelled 
from the web of the world and woven into his own abysmal 
existence? No matter. Let him just be a second cousin. 

“Why should I be anything else ?’’ 

No remark could have been apter to the occasion and to 
DoBYNS’s unspoken question. 

“Ah, now I see why you have come,’’ he laughed ; ‘‘ we are 
mates in this huge untrodden desert, But it was curious, too, 
wasn’t it?’’ 

The second. cousin hesitated :—‘‘ Well, not exactly curious ; 
but, of course, I see what you mean.”’ 

“ Exactly,’’ said Dopyns, ‘‘ [knew you would.’’ This man, he 
reflected, was evidently appointed for him. 

“Not by appointment. I didn’t say that. Appointments are 











tootroublesome. Let us call it a casual meeting.”’ 








DoByns laughed happily: here was a man to appreciate him, 
to feel for his struggles in a vortex of unkept engagements :— 
‘That ’s just it,’’ he said; ‘‘and that ’s why it’s so wonderful. 
Just you and I.’’ ‘ 

‘““Why forget the housemaid ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, the housemaid,’’ said Dobyns. ‘‘ Don’t you see we ’re 
in a green garden—statues, fountains, gravel walks, flowers, 
and all that——’’ He broke off to pause. The new comer filled 
the intervals. 

‘*Oh,”’ he cried, ‘‘ you’re the man for my money, and we ’re 
not so far from Poughkeepsie after all, are we ?”’ 

‘* No,’’ murmured DoByns dubiously, ‘‘ not so far as we want 
to be. But isn’t that mystery enough—not to be there at all, 
and never to want to go there?’’ The second cousin reflected 
impulsively. Was he a second cousin, DOBYNS’S second cousin or 
anybody else’s? It was all marvellous and delightful, they two 
and the housemaid, and everything as plain as a pikestaff and 
twice as easy. The second cousin understood it, and so did 
DoBYNs. Nobody else had to be consulted. 








THE RHYME OF OOM PAUL, ON TOUR. 
Pity the sorrows of a rich old man, 
Whose sturdy limbs have brought him to your door, 
Who begs of you to give him, if you can, 
A little Intervention. Nothing more. 





MEM. FOR MANAGERS.—Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, of the St. 
James’s, is going to produce a play by Mrs. Craleig, entitled, 
The Wisdom of the Wise. The title, to any theatrical manager, 
may suggest another, i.e., The Foolishness of ‘ the Ex’s.’ 


‘*Re Joyce! ’’—Mr. Justice Joyce took his seat, after being 
a Counsel of considerable standing in Court, for the first time 
last Wednesday. Gaudete! 
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PLEASE.” 


‘*HALF THIRD RETURN TO BRIXTON, 

‘*Hatr! Wuat’s your AGE?’ 

*:] M THIRTEEN AT HOME; BUT I’M ONLY NINE AND A HALF ON 
RAILWAYS.” 








THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 


A GREAT THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 
IN MONTHLY PARTS. 


XI.—THE MUTUAL ADMIRATION SECTION. 
(Being a remnant left over from October.) 

OcToBER 19TH, 20TH.—The surest proof of the decline of the 
modern drama (not yet dead, thank Heaven !) is to be seen in a 
tendency to bathos or anticlimax in what should legitimately be 
the culminating Act, namely, the fourth. A very painful illustra- 
tion of this is to be seen in the latest chef d’euvre of my friend 
JonES—Mrs. Dane’s Defence. A. W. P-N-RO. 

2ist, 22Np.—I am convinced that it is in the weakness of the 
fourth Act that we must recognise the saddest falling-off of the 
modern representatives of Terpomene (or was it Melpsichore? 
I am writing at some distance from my Lempriére). I can cite 
no more glaring instance of this than my friend PINERO’s recent 
masterpiece—The Gay Lord Quex. H-NRY ARTH-R J-N-S. 

23RD TO 28TH.—MyY DEAR YEATS,—You, who have taught me 
what Poetry means, in the original Fenian (I had already, at 
different epochs of my career, been introduced to Music and the 
Fine Arts, and pursued my investigation of these branches of 
eulture without prejudice or pedantry, fascinated always by 





you and I and Indépendence Belge will offer welcome and the 
homage of hearts to the noble victim of that Tyrant whose 
foot is on the neck of our distressful Erin. We will cross by 
the Ostend Packet. It will start from Dover, either from 
the east or the west side of the pier, according to the State 
of the wind and tide. We will have deck-chairs, made 
possibly of wicker, and at any rate of wood and canvas, | 
shall sit with my back to the engines, watching the gulls 
flying with white wings in our wake. When you throw a 
bun to them, they dip their bills in the foam to secure it, 
I have often observed this detail, and drawn the attention of 
eareless people to it. Life is full of phenomena, all equally 
valuable, from a pimple to a sunset. And you will croon a Song 
of the Secret Pomegranate, and I will set it to music on the 
deck. Have you noticed how the planks of a ship’s deck- 
timber run parallel to one another, like the lines of a musical 
seore before you fill in the notes? And when we arrive we will 
embrace the Champion of Freedom, and you will talk to him in 
ancient Erse verse, and I wil] render it into trenchant modern 
prose, and Indépendence Belge will turn it into the Dutch 
hymnal vernacular; and the general idea will be as follows :— 
Over the sea-drift, Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 
Come where our hearts are preparing a place ; 
Come where your Dublin, my spalpeen, my spalpeen, 
Loyally yearns for the loan of your face. 
G-RGE M-RE. 

29TH TO 31sT.— 

By the lustrous waves of Liffey, by the ledge of Cuddy Reeks, 
By the Lough of White-foot Deirdre, by the Blasted Hill of 


Shee, 
By the Headland of the Daughters of the Snipe with Seven 
Beaks, 


I have carolled in the Gaelic, I have whispered Erse to thee, 
O’ Moor, the terror of Saxon Tyrants ! 


Where the levin split asunder DERMOTT’s bog at dead of morn, 
Where the ozier-wattled heifer left her tail in EoGAN’s stall, 
Where O’BRIEN shed his Breeches, we have met and we have 

sworn 
We would crown the crest of KRUGER in the old Rotunda hall, 
I and O’ Moorg, the terror of Tyrants ! 


Sinee St. Patrick coursed for vermin on the Dun of Druid’s 
Doom, 

When the Sleuth Hound felled the banshee in the rift of Bleeding 
Gorge ; 

Since the High-King up in Tara heard the beetle’s dying boom, 

There has never, to my knowledge, beena genius like GEORGE 

O’ Moor, the terror of Saxon Tyrants! W.B. Y-1. 

O. S. 








THE PENALTY OF INHERITED GREATNESS. 
(Lord L-nsd-wne laments.) 
To move in office, and to miss success, 
And when, like JOSEPH’s BENJAMIN, I pack, 

Having survived a rather costly mess, 
To find a royal gift within my sack ! 

Well may I echo RosEBERY’s plaintive cry :— 

**Oh why, 
Why was I ever born to be a Peer?”’ 


Had I been Common, by the chance of birth, 
I might by now have won a pensioned rest, 
A private seat among the Lords of Earth 
And the oblivion that suits me best. 
Fate is against me: I began too high! 
Oh why, 
Why was I ever born to be a Peer? 











the charm of novelty and the delight of breaking virgin soil), 





Tur ARBITERS OF ‘‘PAx’’ BRITANNICA.—The M. F. H.’s. 
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EX PEDE HERCULEM. 


[The mountain upon which Zeus rested from 
his labours had been brought from the region of 
myth into that of actuality.””— Mr. Asquith at 
the meeting of subscribers of the British School at 
Athens.) 

0 ARDENT Archeologist 

In quest of prehistoric grist, 

Why drag into the garish day 

What kindly time has stowed away ? 

In hopes, to mocking eyes once more 

Archaic Hellas to restore. 

Why dig anachronisms up ?— 

Stray fragments of Anacreon’s cup, 

Chips splintered from Pygmalion’s 

plinth, 

Or tiles that paved the Labyrinth ; 

Or from some rubbish heap of Greece 

Odd tatters of the Golden Fleece. 


Ab! let us still in dreams behold 
The demigods and heroes bold ! 

Lest from some bone you may reduce 
The glories of the very Zeus, 

Prove Hercules stood five feet ten— 
And that the gods, alas! were men. 








FILIA PULCHRA, MATER PULCHRIOR. 
[A young lady writes to the Onlooker complain- 
ing that she is ‘‘ cut out’? by her mother who “is 
quite young, very handsome, smart-looking, and 
well turned out. She talks so well, too; knows 
everything, and is free to use her knowledge more 
amusingly than I.’’] 
WHEN presented at Court I am fain to 
confess 
I thought I should make a sensation ; 
Iam pretty, well read, very smart in my 
dress, 
And my eyes have their own fascination. 
Not a girl that I know can do battle with 
me, 
And my rivals I easily rout, 
How then could the terrible fact I foresee 
That Mamma would her daughter cut 
out ? 
She was married, I think, at the age of 
sixteen, 
And .o doubt made a social sensation ; 
She says when her ecurtsey she made to the 
QUEEN 
Her Majesty smiled approbation. 
And still she’s a youthful and beautiful 
star 
That shines as a jewel of night, 
But why should she my little flickering 
mar 
And snuff out my spark with her light ? 


In the style of her mien she’s a peerless 
Princess, 
And her gowns always fit to perfection. 
Bien chaussée, bien gantée, she’s sure of 
success, 
And of gems has a priceless collection. 
In London or Paris, at Brighton or Rome, 
At Homburg, or Dieppe, or Spa, 
I vow that I might just as well stop at 
home, 
For I always am done by Mamma. 
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CASUAL. 


Owner of let-out Hunters (to Customer just returned from day's sport). 


Sik, THAT AIN’T MY ’ORSE?” 


ARE YOU AWARE, 


Sportsman. ‘‘Nor yours! THEN, BY JovE, I DID COLLAR THE WRONG GEE DURING THAT 


SCRIMMAGE AT THE BROOK!” 








So accomplished, moreover, with ripples of 
wit 
On the stream of her brisk conversation, 
And stories that—there makea palpable hit; 
If I told them I'd get a jobation. 
It ’s most hard for a girl to be snubbed in 
this way 
At each turn to meet fribblesome flout 
But oh! how I long and I pray for the day, 
When her daughter my mother cuts out ! 








TO A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


CoME, climb with me the Monument, 
With me inspect the Tower’s treasures ; 
Your holiday may best be spent 
In simple inexpensive pleasures. 


We will explore the Tower Bridge 
Or, sitting in the wheel gigantic, 


| Observe our fellow man, a midge, 
| Disport below in curious antic. 


St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and the Zoo, 

The Stock Exchange, the other ‘‘ Houses ”’ 
Good to your rustic mind will do, 

Where ignorance of all but cows is. 


| We'll ride on ’buses, being cheap, 
The penny steamer shall convey us 
'o Hampton Court upon the neap ; 
Yo difficulties shall dismay us. 


I’1l show you all that may be seen; 

At least we ’ll have a guide—the case is 
That I, in fact, have never been 

Myself to any of these places. 


| The treasures of our crowded city, 

The fairest jewels in her crown 
Are lost to me, for, more ’s the pity, 

I live perpetually in Town! 
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RATHER DIFFICULT. 


‘Ou, I SAY, HERE COMES THAT DISMAL BORE, BULKLEY! 
s] 


LET’s PRETEND WE 


DON’T SEE Him!’ 








OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 

In Characters of Romance (HEINEMANN), 
drawn by WILLIAM NICHOLSON, we have a 
gallery, or rather a contribution towards 
a collector’s gallery, of sixteen figures 
familiar to most of us since our earliest 
acquaintance with romantic literature. 
Simply framed, they may well adorn a 
smoking-room and materially assist con- 
versation. Who will not be ready, and 
willing, to discuss the merits of the authors 
who created Old Weller, Sophia Western, 
Mulvany, Madge Wildfire, Jorrocks, Miss 
Havisham, Gargantua, Miss Fotheringay, 


| Captain Costigan, and their companions in 





this portfolio? The Baron sees himself in 
a dream at a symposium of these worthies, 





who, revisiting earth in 1900, would among 

| themselves freely discuss the men and 

| women, the manners and the general topies, 
of the present day. Faney Old Weller 
hob-nobbing with Don Quixote; and 
Jorrocks with Madge Wildfire as his part- 
ner ina country dance ! 

These are dashing sketches, and Mr. 
NICHOLSON never destroys but developes, 
and throws fresh lights and colours on 
our old ideals. 








THE Last ELEectTion. — Might not the 
successful candidate for Orkney and Shet- 
land in view of their distance from St. 
Stephens be aptly styled Mr. OUT-OF-THE- 
Wa(y)son, M.P. 








‘““TO MAKE A LONDON HOLIDAY.” 


(List of persons who will not take part in 
the Lord Mayor’s Procession on the 
9th of November, 1900.) 

The Commander-in-chief, to clear the 
way. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, twos and 
twos. Civil Lords last, politely making 
way for the Naval Lords. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Master of the Rolls, and the 
Lord Justices of Appeal, the Lord Chan- 
cellor attended by his mace. 

Deputation from the Briefless Brigade 
in pairs, attended by a representative 
clerk carrying a dummy fee-book. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
attended by a deputation of Privy Coun- 
cillors of Cabinet rank. 

Her Majesty’s Body Guard, the Gentle- 
men-at-Arms, marshalled by Garter King- 
at-Arms. 

The Yeoman of the Guard, headed by 
the Constable of the Tower. . 

Wearers of the Victoria Cross in fours. 

The Presidents of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

The Vice-Chancellors of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Provost of Eton, the Dean of West- 
minster, and the Head-Master of Winches- 
ter, leading deputations of scholars from 
the ‘‘ three royal foundations.”’ 

The Foreign Ambassadors accredited to 
the Court of St. James. 

The next Lord Mayor—but five. 

And the City Imperial Volunteers. 








Rosebery and his Napoleon. 


Now, say, has his lordship retired 
From politics ? No, cunning chap, 
T ’was only a rest he required, 
In fact, time enough for a Nap. 








A RED REPUBLICAN BOOK. 


In view of the rapid increase of the 
New York Aristocracy, we understand 
that an Enterprising Trans-Atlantic pub- 
lisher is about to issue (in emulation of 
the well-known Annual brought forth by 
Herr Justus Pertues, of Gotha) an incl 
sive and exclusive volume to be called 
the Almanack de Gotham. 








LA Haute GOMME.—In congratulating 
that eminent antiquarian and distin- 
guished writer, Mr. F. L. GOMME, on his 
appointment as Secretary of the London 
County Council, Mr. Punch takes leave to 
suggest that in view of the expansive 
nature of his office, he should in future be 
known as Gomme Elastique. 





‘*¢ ALTERATIONS AND REPAIRS’’ IN THE 
CABINET. — Lord SALISBURY’S health re- 
quires ‘‘change.’’ Evidently. 
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L-NSD-WNE (LORD S-L-SB-RY’S ‘‘ MAN’’). 
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PERQUISITES ! 


‘““GOVERNOR SAYS HE’S NO FURTHER USE FOR THEM. WELL! 
FLATTER MYSELF THEY ’RE A VERY GOOD FIT!” 
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B 


that 


Ruler 


arrive ; 


Midhat-er-Raneh 
7. anchor did she cast. 


came LEHDZ, the .... 


of long-bows 


much 
13. a column, 


mendaciously poisonous 


bed of the ocean, 


rdbah, 
Bird-el-egéshan 
came to nothing, 
and butlers 


had to put up 





1. Now after many days 
2. did the war-ship of the nether lands 


14. the transmitter of 


Gy OT 
1’ BA 


3. bore the great Oompal, the mighty 


4... . with nothing to rule over. ... 
5. in the land of the Palivu-phransehs 


6. at Mahr-séléz, on the shores of the 


8. Then up the gangweh to meet him 


9. the slinger of hatchets, the drawer 


10. the spreader of baikshish 
11. which brought forth such outbursts 
12. of national affection 


at so 


war-wires so 


15. that they killed all the fish in the 
16. as they passed through the cables 
17. in spite of the coating of indf-yah- 
18. and with him came others, the 
19. the callers in khortydds, whose trip 
20. quite tired of describing to footmen 
21. the idea of their mission; who had 


22. with all kinds of excuses . 








THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE 


SEVENTH FRAGMENT. 
23. out of town. . 
er indisposed.... 
25. or only saw strangers on the fifth 


phréideh of every month and could make 
no 

26. exceptions. 

27. Then to his joy did the elderly pil- 
grim take 

28. leave of the studd 

29. and gave him. . . . his portrait 

30. (in place of the gold-bar so keenly 
expected) 

hs cass straightway set foot on the 
land of the Bin-Bhriks 

32. midst the shrieking of sirens (on 
land and on water) 

33. the bounding of bounders 

34. of the Dhérul-ed-drdah, the frenzied 
delight of 

35. the Ombeht-é¢l-Esdnglehs, 

36. the Rmemba-phashddas, the 

37. wearers of pinznelhs, the Bhil-var- 
Dyehs. 

38. the Khénspu-él-Oubehs, 

39. the Khrémd-el-Arkhrém 
Otaris-tokrassi 

40. with the pick of the Kanai, 

41. Bhislikads without number. 

42. the Abbdlar-ep-Ublikhs, the Abbah- 
valdék-réussoz . . 

48. Abbah-tul-Ermhonds. 
their 


of the 


hero they 
greeted .... 

45. They tried to see in him a sort of a 
mixture 

46. of Ghddvri-Dhibuyon and 
Méhdav-érliyanz, 


the 





SCRIBE. 





47. of Ghdrib-al-Digh and Napul-yannat- 


él-Bagh ... 


4B. cece kissed him hard 
whisker... a 
49. ... as they strewed all 


in front of 
50. his blakhaz. 


1 or or 


53. 
years 
54. had found pasture, 


S 


on each 


the roses 


1. Then did he raise his rustit-éppat 
2. (to acknowledge their ferv 
where the-moths of the Rad-zéhl for 


our) 


55. and he dropped inadvertently out of 


the lining, a bundle 
56. of papers, ... 
Bhis-Mahrk, 
57. and also a packet— 


some letters from 


58. applications for pay from the foreign 


commandoes, 
59. (returned disillusioned), 


60. which oddly enough had never been 


settled. 
are Dhirmi-hau-6rkwAd. 
ae take him all round, in his 


raiment of 
63. broadcloth, 
elbows, 


with a shine at the 


64. his pockets all bulging with éhli-en- 


dssetz, 
65. —presidential pikinz, 
66. he was not all their fancy 


67. had previously painted... 


besides 
68. what a shocking example 
69. for Loubéh. 
70... mall.. 
shortcomings . . . sah-irah. 


- and 


. inspite of distressing 


E. T. R. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Isle of Unrest (SMITH, ELDER) is primarily a novel, as 
might be expected from the pen of Mr. H.S. MERRIMAN. Apart 
from that, it will serve as a picturesque guide to visitors to 
Corsica. Mr. MERRIMAN knows every hill and dale in that 
strange island, that world miles and centuries apart from the 
Continent on whose inland sea it stands, a little speck. Corsica, 
my Baronite concludes, would be a charming place to live in 
only for the people born in it. An interesting feature in the 
landscape, incidentally mentioned, is the recurrence of white 
crosses by the roadside. These mark the places where 
‘**aecidents’’ have happened, or, as we other insulars would 
put it, where foul murder has been committed. A central weird 
figure in the story is that of a nobleman who for thirty years 
remained in hiding in his ancestral home, Corsica believing he 
had fled to Paris and there died. A neighbour, ANDREI PERRUCCA, 
made love to his wife. Count DE VASSELOT, taking up his gun, 
went in search of his neighbour. He found him up among the 
peaks. The two men crept round each other about the rocks 
like two cats upon the roof. They lost sight of each other till 
ANDREI PERRUCCA raised his head over a big stone and looked 
right into the muzzle of DE VASSELOT’s gun. ‘‘ The next minute 
there was no head on PERRUCCA’S shoulders.’’ It was straight- 
way after this DE VASSELOT, knowing ANDREI’s brother was 
looking for him, went a-hiding in his castle and stayed there 
thirty years. Altogether a grim story in quite a novel setting. 

** Rira’s’’ Vanity ! The Confessions of a Court Modiste (FISHER 
UNWIN) is a cleverly worked out, well-written story. In its 
development the gradual transition from scenes of fashionable 
frivolity to a most sensationally dramatic situation is masterly. 
The dénotiment is natural and laudably unconventional. When 
nearing the dénotiment the Baron trembled lest ‘* Rita ’’ should 
yield to conventionality. Greatly was he relieved therefore to 
find this clever novelist avoiding the pitfall of an easy, evident, 
and ordinary finish, and terminating the story in a manner that 
is in logical keeping with the character of the hero, while 
enlisting all our sympathies on the side of the heroine. In the 
course of this novel ** Rita ’’ gives some life-like, modern types 
of eccentric characters, such as Lord Ernie, the effeminate 
victim of morphia, and Mrs. Jackie, who is really amusing with 
all her rattling prattle, her telegraphic abbreviations, and her 
slang expressions as used in the most up-to-date and fastest 
section of High Life. The scenes in the rooms of the ‘‘ Court 
Modiste’’ & la mode, who is assisted by the Great Man-Milliner, 
may at first weary the patience of the male reader, but it will 
not be long ere his curiosity is aroused, especially when he 
awakes to the fact that he is being admitted to the very centre 
of the innermost circle, where angels of an uncertain sort do 
not fear to tread. 

The happy thought came to T. P., in his capacity of Editor of 
M.A. P. (How initials accumulate !), to call to his paternal knee 
some of the best known labourers in the several fields of 
literature, art, politics, music, and the stage, and set them to 
prattle about their early days. A selection from the contri- 
butions has been made and published by ARTHUR PEARSON, with 
the title ** Ji. .he Days of my Youth.’’ 1t frequently happens in 
biographies and autobiographies that the most interesting 
portion of the book is found in the earlier chapters. These 
narrate the struggles of youth making its way to the front. 
Prosperity is in the main common-place. Our interest in the 
narrative flags when the hero becomes rich and rides in chaises. 
The plan of this work necessarily limits confidences to the 
earlier stages of the finally victorious fight. The book is there- 
fore interesting throughout. My Baronite misses Sir EDWARD 
CLARKE’S auto-biographical notes, which opened the ball in 
M.A.P. And where are T. P.’s own? Having discovered the 
secret of perennial youth, he possibly thinks he is not yet 
qualified to joinin the discourse. Twoof Mr. Punch's hoary young 
men, Pail MAY and Toby, M.P., have proved less reticent. 








A magnificently-clothed volume, being the fifth of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review (JOHN LANE), dressed as was Dinah, the beloved of 
Master Villikins, in ** gorgeous array!’’ If the imside is only 
up to its exterior, why then it is bound to be first-rate! Lady 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, now Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS - West, 
presents us with an attractive menu of literary fare, including 
Three Seeresses by ANDREW LANG, and a play of MAETERLINCR’s in 
three acts, done into English by Mr. BERNARD MIALL. Garver, 
C. B., writes on SHELLEY'S views of Art, and GARNET (not C. B.) 
on TOLSTOY and TURGENIEFF : two GARNETS in this precious ring 
of names. Then comes MAX BEERBOHM ona painting by RuBeys 
in the Prado, and there are some others, but the above list is, 
for the Baron, enough in all conscience. The reproductions, 
per photography, of portraits are mostly excellent. Prosit. 

When the moon is up, and the unsuspecting keepers of the 
Zoological Gardens are sleeping peacefully, that is the time for 
the secret meetings of the numerous and various birds, at least 
so we are informed by F. C. GOULD in his amusing and interesting 
book entitled Tales Told in the Zoo (T. FISHER Unwin). As 
probably the author received some of his information from the 
Secretary Bird, who was unusually busy taking notes at these 
meetings, he is sure to be correct. 

Pictures of funny little people with humorous and pathetic 
verses and short stories, are all to be found, so my Baronitess 
informs me, in EDITH FARMILOE’s charming book, Piccallili 
(GRANT RICHARDS). 

THE name of Sir ARTHUR COTTON is, my Baronite fancies, less 
widely known at home than that of some other of the makers 
of India. It nevertheless remains true, as Sir CHARLES TRE- 
VELYAN wrote when he was Governor of Madras, ‘it will be 
venerated by millions yet unborn, when many who now occupy 
a much larger place in the public view will be forgotten.’’ Sir 
ARTHUR, in his capacity of Lieutenant and Captain, saw some 
hard fighting in Burmah and elsewhere. But his weapons were 
the pickaxe and the shovel rather than the sword and the spear. 
He was not the originator of the system of irrigation which 
makes possible existence in India. It dates back at least three 
hundred years before the Christian era. ARTHUR COTTON, recog- 
nising its importance, devoted himself to the work with irre- 
sistible energy. It is estimated, upon the basis of authorised 
figures, that the money value of his work to the Government of 
India amounts to twenty-four millions sterling, the direct ad- 
vantage to the people of India being represented by the colossal 
figure of 176 millions. How this sublime task was devised and 
accomplished is told by Lady Horr in the record of her 
father’s life and work. (General Sir Arthur Cotton : HoppER & 
STOUGHTON.) THE BARON DE B.-W. 








‘REVISITING THE GLIMPSES.”’ 

Nor the glimpses of the moon, but of Mars, whose messenger 
has been delighting audiences four over three hundred and 
fifty-five nights. The piece is as fresh as ever, no matter how 
frequently you may have seen it. Mr. TITHERADGE’S solemn 
earnestness as the supernatural Martian commands respect; 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS, as The Tramp, is an admirable sketch 
of character; Miss JESStz BATEMAN natural, and therefore 
chaming, as Minnie Templer; Miss BELLA PaTEMAN, excellent 
as the youthful aunt; Miss SYLVIA LOVELL, most pathetic as a 
flower-girl; the starving boy-thief, Master WRIGHT, a clever 
‘little sketch’’; while Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY, to whose con- 
summately artistic rendering of the selfish hero the success is 
mainly due, is and will be, until the run is terminated, the life 
and soul of Mr. GANTHONY’s play, which, for all its eccentricity, 
is pure comedy teaching a strong moral lesson. 








Sipipo, the St. James’s Gazette informs us, earned his liveli- 
hood in Paris by walking-on at the Hippodrome. Probably the 
sooner he has no livelihood to earn, and has been ** walked-off ‘s 
for good and all, the better it will be for everybody. 
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OTTON WOOL"’ 
was the! 
nickname 
given to 





no 
reason than 
that it was the exact 
converse of his qualities. 
There was nothing soft about him except his head, as some 
people concluded from the silly things he did, or, indeed, from 
thé number of times he had fallen upon it when “ chasing ’”’ 
or in the hunting field. He had had very bad luck in that 
way, and had broken pretty well nearly every bone in his 
body, the penalty, perhaps, of his mad passion for making 
hunters out of three-cornered brutes no one else could ride. 
Men liked this great, good-humoured, good-looking giant 
immensely, with his breezy ways and his trick of laughing on 
the smallest excuse and showing all his white, even teeth. He 
was a high favourite with his regiment, the famous ‘‘ Prancers,’’ 
from the moment he joined, and held his popularity to the last, 
through good and bad repute, through luck and adverse 
fortune. A man of iron nerve, of keen eye, of thews and 
sinews, with an extraordinarily active frame despite his height 
and weight, he did all things—out-of-door things—well. He 
had won fame mountaineering, he shot straight, rode like a 
bird, played cricket, tennis, golf, and polo, with the best. His 
skill fitted in with his tastes, which were all in the direction of 
wild adventure, and he was the hero of the dozen queer stories 
that quickly became the talk of the town. ‘‘ CoTTON WOOL’s last’ 
was always some fresh madcap escapade that in a measure 
revived the memory of the old Mohocks, and sometimes got him 
into serious trouble with his Colonel, even with the police, 
They were laughable too, some of these dare-devil exploits, 
and a few are worth recalling. How, having run the expiration 
of his leave so close that there was no train to get him back in 
time, from the far west of Ireland to Dublin, where the regiment 
lay, and how in this desperate fix he ran away with the engine 
of an express train, driving it himself, alone, the whole 
journey ; how in leaving the Club one night he had climbed up 
a ladder left by the house-painters in a square, and being seen 
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was pursued from roof totroof by a zealous constable who, when 
he caught him, found it was only ‘‘ The Captain,’’ ‘‘ Captain 
CoTTON WOOL,’’ whom the force knew only too well. How he 
had invited a hansom cabman to come down from his box and 


RAYMOND settle the question of a fare overcharged to a helpless female ; 
Cotton, for how Corron, being an expert bruiser, polished him handsomely 
better and leaving him in the gutter took the man’s badge and plied 


for hire about the streets. How he had ridden his polo pony 
round the mess-room for a bet ; how, again, being a most expert 
whip, he emulated the great feat of the old Shrewsbury coach- 
men and brought his team up the hill at a smart pace, taking 
the sharp turn into the courtyard of the Raven Hotel with 
beautiful precision. 

It was not to be supposed that he could Jast at this pace. He 
had done too much, lived too hard. If it had only been legiti- 
mate sport he might have kept his head above water, for he had 
started with an ample patrimony. He was his own “ father’”’ 
as the saying is, left an orphan early, and without kith or kin 
or any claims on him. But when it came to keeping a racing- 
stable, to breeding yearlings, to making champion plunges in 
bets he generally lost, trips to Monte Carlo, baccarat when he 
could find it; collapse was inevitable. Ruin was hastened by 
the desperate but always fatal appeal to Jews; HIRAM PATCH, 
the well-known money-lender, soon squeezed him dry and then, 
so to speak, threw him away. The crisis came, as everyone 
expected, but it was a more or less complete crash. 

The waters had closed over him; he was a long time sub- 
merged, and out of sight. No one quite knew what became of 
him when he first left the ‘‘ Prancers.’’ They were willing 
enough to send round the hat for him in the regiment, although 
he would have scorned to take a penny from his old pals; one 
comrade, who was the son of a Cabinet minister, tried hard to 
get him a foreign consulate, but failed ; the kindly but not too 
affluent Prince, who had learnt his drill in the same squadron, 
gave CoTTON WOOL introductions and recommendations to all 
sorts of people, but they did not help him much in restoring 
his fortunes. We heard of him in far-off, out-of-the-way places 
at all kinds of trades ; here a Protector of Coolie Immigrants; ; 
there a trooper—this once beau sabreur of that crack corps the 
‘* Prancers ’’—in the frontier cavalry of the U. S. Army; now 
he was seen as the teamster of a span of oxen in the transport 
train of a Colonial military expedition. He served in the 
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Turkish Bashi-Bazouks, with the Khedive ISMAIL’s army in the 
Soudan; he commanded a rabble of pigtails in the Taeping 
rebellion, the Japanese Government engaged him for a space 
as a riding-master. Now and again he was on the fringe of a 
streak of good luck; he had owned a concession in Queensland 
which afterwards made a large fortune in copper for those who 
had jockeyed him out of it, and he found a rich pocket in the 
diamond fields which was rifled under his very nose by a gang 
of expert native thieves. 

Yet he struck oil once. It was in West Australia, where he 
was working as an ordinary miner. He was the first on a gold- 
bearing reef, and sold a third share to a travelling syndicate 
for cash down, a substantial sum. COTTON started for England 
by the very first steamer in which he could secure a passage, 
meaning to have his fling, to do himself well at the Cynosure 
as of old, hunt with a string in the Shires, and look in, if it 
would run to it, at the Derby, Doncaster, and the rest. 

These arrangements did not quite come off, for he met his 
fate upon the S.S. Macquarie. Among the passengers were 
the members of Plantagenet Pink’s Travelling Company, who 
had been making a tour of the world. CorTron fell an easy prey 
to Miss CHRISTINE VANDELEUR, who did the soubrette parts, 
and was a cleverer actress off the stage than on it. A little 
minx, as designing as she was charming to look upon; small 
and dainty in figure, pertly pretty, with piquante features, a 
tip-tilted nose, dazzling complexion, and dark chestnut hair. 
Perhaps her greatest charms were her voice and eyes. The 
voice was soft and musical, and when she chose she could give 
it an inflexion of vibrating tenderness that would drive some men 
silly ; the least impressionable were generally drawn by the 
dark, lustrous eyes, now demure and downeast, now glittering 
with provocation, according to her humour and the fish she 
was playing. 

The little VANDELEUR was a most unconscionable flirt, ever 
bent upon conquest, and rejoicing in the sport. To look at her, 
so fresh and engaging, you wondered she had never filled her 
basket; but, although she had passed through many great 
emotions, she had spoilt her own game by seeming a little too 
large hearted. All was game that came her way, and every 
man she met. They said that the Governor’s A.D.C., in the 
last Colony where they performed, was madly in love with her, 
but she missed her chance because His Excellency himself fell 
at her pretty feet. Now, on the voyage home, she would flirt 
with the quarter-masters or the ship’s officers, or the man at 
the wheel, as she had done with her fellow professionals, until 
she was tired of them, and, for the matter of that, till they 
were of her. 

They all chuckled when they saw her: make a dead set at 
RAYMOND CoTTON, and wondered how: long he:would:take to find 
her out. But he had never been much of a lady’s man, and, 
moreover, the long years spent in outer darkness had weakened 
his perception. He was as wax in her hands. When she told 
him with bewitching candour, as: they sat téte-d-téte in a snug 
corner behind the deck house, that he was quite the first to win 
her, he believed her implicitly. She had baited her hook very 
cleverly. 

*“[’ve heard of you and your terrible doings, Captain 
Corron Woot—wasn't that your name? I’m half afraid to let 
you talk to me.’’ 

But she did, for hours and hours, while he poured forth at her 
artful questionings long histories of the past, making her die of 
laughing she. vowed ; or, again, her-eyes filled with sympathetic 
tears as he told her of the hard fight he had fought with adverse 
fortune, till now he had ‘‘ made a bit,’’ and, as he hoped, the tide 
had turned. 

There were no secrets between them, not on his side at least. 
She soon knew to a penny the sum he had cleared from the 
syndicate—£3,000 ; the exact amount of capital, oddly erfough, 
that was required to start a theatre. This was in plain English 








the pole to which she pointed, and with undeviating persistence, 
from the moment she had learnt what he was worth. He should 
marry her, and establish her in management; the latter cer- 
tainly, the former if she had any luck and worked it properly. 

Ce que femme veut Dieu le veut, runs the French proverb, 
There might have been a doubt whether the assistanee CHRISTINE 
got came from above or below ; but she succeeded in her dearest 
wish, and became both Mrs. RAYMOND COTTON and sole lessee of 
the Sheridan Theatre which came into the theatrical market 
shortly after their arrival in London. Beyend doubt she started 
on sensible lines, and with a large amount of experience. She was 
a shrewd business woman, too; knew a good deal about manage- 
ment, prices, salaries ; had shrewd judgment both of manuscripts 
and of her comrades in the profession. Had she been content 
to direct affairs only, she might have made an easy fortune for 
herself and partner. 

But she would act; the ‘‘ leads,’’ of course, and in ambitious 
plays attempting powerful dramatic réles quite beyond her 
powers, which were strictly limited to impudent chambermaids 
in short skirts or burlesque character parts. Her dancing was 
always most delightful, but tights, although most becoming, as | 
she was coquettishly aware, did not comport with the dignity of | 
a manageress, and her small sweet voice she saved for French | 
chansonettes at late suppers at the Savoy. | 

For a year or two the ‘‘Sheridan’’ wasa success. An actress 
of attractive appearance, who is a good deal talked about, will | 
continue to draw until the world wearies of her. CHRISTINE | 
VANDELEUR was long the fashion; she was very much before | 
the public, not only on the stage, but in society of the showy | 
Bohemian sort ; her dresses were often astonishing, and she did | 
many surprising things. But the critics who had welcomed her | 
back to the London boards, congratulating her on finding her 
true place at last, who had praised her unduly after first nights, | 
plentifully drenched with dry champagne, were less civil when, | 
as they said, she neglected her art—in other words, no longer | 
paid them proper attention. It was her business that suffered | 
most, however, when she was taken up by a sportive duchess 
much given to amateur acting ; early rehearsals were impossible | 
after dancing half the night, or when luncheon parties were 
given in her honour to meet great folk who laughed with -her 
(and at her, behind her back), she left the theatre to her people, 
to the acting manager and stage manager, always at logger- | 
heads after the manner of subordinates striving for superiority, | 
who ran it like a country plunged in civil war. The receipts | 
fell off, a succession.of ‘‘ frosts’’ got the theatre into bad | 
repute, creditors looked askance, there were Saturdays when | 
the company doubted if the ‘‘ ghost would walk,”’ if salaries 
would be paid, and a collapse was only staved off by the prompt 
intervention of friends—of CHRISTINE'S. 

All this time the Corrons—especially Mrs. Corrox—lived 
high; they entertained royally in their big flat in Cadogan 
Gardens, or at Brighton, or on the river, where they gave noisy 
rackety parties to all London: on Sunday their lawn was | 
crowded with rainbow hued blazers and the most voyant | 
costumes ; their steam launch could be heard a mile off, with its 
mandolines and banjos, and music-hall choruses; their house- 
boat at Henley was a gorgeous sight; from their coach at 
Goodwood they dispensed food and drink to all comers. 

CoTron WooL throughout played second fiddle; nay, he was 
not more than a mere super in the band. He did not always 
show; many of the guests (not at all his sort) ignored his 
existence, and where he was recognised, it was only as the 
VANDELEUR’S husband, not quite the réle for one who had held 
his head so high and filled so large a place among men, the 
right men. He hardly talked, even to his best pals; he had 
lost all the old rollicking spirits that had once made him 
notorious, and he spent most of his time in his own home, bas 
the society of the one child who had been born to them, a girl 











two or three years old, and the apple of his eye. 
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The blow when it fell was overwhelming. It happened at his 
Club. An unfortunate, most indiscreet discussion in the upper 
smoking-room, when no one suspected that he was near, opened 
his eyes to the horrible, humiliating, disgraceful truth. Some 
seandal-loving, loose-tongued members were idly gossiping 
together one Sunday afternoon, unconscious that CoTTON WooL 
was within earshot, hidden in a deep, roomy fauteuil in front of 
the fire. 

“ Devilish sorry for COTTON WOOL,”’ said one. 


y ** Of course he 
has no idea.’’ 

“Do you believe that ?’’ questioned another. 

“Ts it likely he 'd allow it if he did ?*’ 

“He must have known the sort of woman he married. I 
remember her perfectly when she first came out. Pretty, 
bright little person. She was at the Variety, hopped about, 
and warbled, and all that os 





“ And a great deal more. Well, anyhow, now she's having a 
VAN RENNAN, you know, that Yankee million- 
aire, he pays the piper. I know it for a fact. They go off 
together, and leave CoTToN WooL to nurse the baby. Good old 
Corton WOOL, he suspects nothing. There ’ll be a jolly row 
someday——- My God!”’ 

Cotton WOOL had stood up to his full height and faced them ; 
white with passion, speechless with rage. 


high old time. 


“My dear fellow—we hadn’t an idea——’’ they began to 
apologise. 

“They ’re lies—black, damnable lies! 
your throats ! 


I’ll ram them down 
You shall come over to Blankenburg, or on to 
Calais sands, every man Jack of you. I'll have a shot at all of 
you fellows, anyway.”’ 

We did our best to pacify him, but he saw through our poor 
attempts to screen the woman; he now believed everything, 
and laughed us to scorn. When he broke away from us and 
hurried out of the Club, I followed him, desperately afraid of 
what he might do ; lay hands on himself, perhaps, or wreak some 
terrible vengeance on the others. 

He took a cab, and drove straight to Paddington. 
him, and on by the next train to Maidenhead. 
platform, but he did not try to avoid me. 


I followed 
We met on the 
“Come along, MAC,’ 
me into the first fly. Drive, Sir, 
drive like , to Sheridan Cottage—you know, below Bridge, 
towards Bray.’’ 


* he cried with a hoarse laugh, dragging 
** You'll see some sport, 





I used all my eloquence as we went along, entreating him to 
do nothing rash ; but he only tugged at his tawny moustachios, 
and laughed the same strident, mirthless laugh which made me 
almost shudder. 


There was a party at the Cottage—and they had lunched 
copiously. I could hear laughter, loud voices, scraps of songs, 
the twanging of strings on the lawn. Corron disdained to ring 
at the bell, but vaulted the hedge, and I dragged myself after 


him; so that we tumbled without warning right into the midst 
of the company. 


“Banquo ! ’’ shouted someone, with an attempt at humour, as 
Corton strode up, and making straight for VAN RENNAN seized 
him by the collar. The American, though tall and muscular, 
was 4 mere puppet in Corron’s hands; he struggled hard, but 
m vain, to shake himself free as he was dragged across the 








law 2¢ ; i 
awn to the camp sheeting that margined the river. 
—— 





There Corron gathered him up, and with one last and violent 
effort threw him far out into the stream. 

The steam-launch lay off the bank, waiting for its load, and 
there were men enough to rescue VAN RENNAN from the water. 
I was glad to know that he had got off with a ducking, and 
thought no more of him, being most anxious to get Corron 
His wife he had spurned 
away when she threw herself on him, and we left,her in 
hysterics, which were probably acted, for I could see she was 
I followed Corton everywhere. He 
was making it his business to smash everything that was 


away. But he had not yet finished. 


watching us anxiously. 


breakable in the house, glass, mirrors, china, furniture; he 
tore down the hangings, made hay of them all, and the pic- 
tures, the ornaments, and the draperies, and had not I got the 
better of him I believe he would have set fire to the house. 
‘*CoTron WOOoL’s last’’ was quite up to the old form. But 
there was very little comedy in the adventure, and when the 
whole story came out—it was an unsavoury story, and need 
not be detailed—every one took his part. After the divorce, 
he was given the custody of the child by the Court, and we 
The mother had made a des- 
perate effort to get possession of the little Monica, and the 


saw no more of him for years. 


evening that the decree nisi was pronounced an agent of hers— 
she had ample means at her disposal from VAN RENNAN—got 
into the flat and had tried to steal the child. To prevent a 
repetition of this CoTroN WooL confided his treasure to some 
humble friends, the family of a Swiss guide he had known well 
once, in a far-off mountain valley, the Maderaner Thal. 

CorTron disappeared from London, but I heard of him from 
time to time, often from the uttermost parts of the earth, where 
he was hunting fortune—for the little one, now—and still with 
small luck. He had re-entered the Egyptian service, but had 
been too honest or too late to share in the spoil in the breaking 
up of IsMAIL’s reckless régime. Then he went ranching to South 
America; he dealt in horses and cattle for Army contracts, but 
he never made money, much money, no more than a bare sub- 
sistence I fancy, and when he once more turned up after a 
dozen years and odd we saw that he was in pretty low water. 

He had kept up his membership of his club through it all, 
paying his subscriptions as a foreign member punctiliously | 
clinging to us as a last vestige of the old days and hoping, no 
It was 
as a very changed man, however, that he came back ; stooping, 
round-shouldered, out at the elbows, threadbare ; he looked so 
seedy that some of our young bucks, who thought much of 
personal appearance and had never heard of ‘‘ CoTroN WOOL of 
the Prancers,’’ called him a disgrace to the Club. He felt it 
himself rather, for he came into the house humbly, almost 
apologetically, as though his right to be there was hardly clear ; 
he avoided the company even of his oldest friends, and hated to 
be recognised. He did not show up often, once a week at most, 
and on Sundays, invariably. We noticed that he never took 
bite or sup in the Club; he could not afford it, of course, yet 
none of us dared to offer him hospitality, here, in his own house, 


doubt, to resume his old and proper place in the end. 


so to speak—not even_a cup of tea or a weed. 

Then an extraordinary rumour ran through the Club, a 
strange, some said a terrible, story, although it struck the 
right-thinking among us as far more pathetic than terrible. 
CoTron WooL had been seen and identified on the top of a 
Mile End ’bus: not as a passenger, but actually driving it, 
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| such a queer company as ours. 
| his name off the Club, after all these years of sticking to it so 
manfully ; but he must give up the ’bus. 
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wearing the badge, unmistakably and undoubtedly an employé 
of the company. 

They wanted to make a Committee matter of it, some of the 
snobs and youngsters to whom the idea was intolerable. What! 
A member of one of the best clubs in London driving a public 
conveyance, drawing his five or six shillings a day, living out 
somewhere in a shabby suburb and creeping up to the West 


End on his rare holidays to take his place among gentlemen ? 


lt was not to be endured. 

I shut up very peremptorily the first man whe went so far as 
this to me, and told him plainly that our notions of gentlemen 
differed ; that "bus driving was quite as honourable a profession 
But still the 
talk went on, and the feeling against CoTron rather gained 
ground. It was now said that the Club would be discredited, 
laughed at; the story would get into the papers, it would 
affect the ‘‘ waiting list’’; candidates of the right sort would 


as many others practised east of Temple Bar. 


not care to come forward and take up their membership in 
No one wanted CoTToN to take 


Surely ‘‘ something ’’ 

might be done for CotroN—a secretaryship, a billet undcr 

Government, in the Customs, War Office, the County Council! 
They came to me and asked me to speak to COTTON ; to put it to 


him that he must choose some other less questionable—no, less 


| noticeable—line of earning his livelihood, and I accepted the 
| mission, as | had done others, hoping to be able, perhaps to 


| tone down the cruelty of thus thrusting myself into his private 


affairs. 

One evening, about the time allowed him for tea, I got off 
CoTTonN WOOL’s "bus at Mile End, just at the moment he did 
himself, and locking my arm in his walked away with him. 


”? 


‘*What have you got to say to me? This is intolerable! 


| he began in a furious tone. 


‘*Corron, my dear old friend,’’ | protested. ‘* Forgive me. 
I had no thought, believe me, of playing the spy on you; no 
wish to pry and push myself into your confidence. But we 
should like to help you—some of us.”’ 

Keep it till T ask for it. 


an ass, an idiot; I should have been spared all this if I had 


‘*T want none of your help. I was 


stayed away from the Club. Go your own road, and leave me 


to go mine.”’ 

‘*May I not go with you, too, a little further, CoTtoN WOOL ; 
until I have assured you that my motives were of the best?’’ 
I pleaded, and to some purpose. 


**You shall come all the way,’’ he said at length, rather 


huskily. ‘* You shall see what I would show no other man. 
But you have been in all my secrets; you shall know the last, 
whatever you may think of it. Here we are.”’ 

Just round the corner, not a hundred yards from the terminus 
of his daily drive we came upon the shabby little house he 
called his home. He put his hand on my arm and checked me 
on the threshold. A fresh young voice, of amazing richness 
and purity, was singing a very difficult piece with perfect 
judgment and precision. When it ended there followed a 
little quaver of applause. 

We entered and were greeted by a great tall girl, large 
limbed of fine physique, not beautiful, but with a fair, placid 
face, and straightforward, honest eyes; her father’s ddughter, 


as gcod and true-hearted as poor old CoTron WOOL. 





‘“*My daughter, Monica,”’ he said, introducing her ; adding 
stifly, in a quiet, unemotional voice, ‘ my wife you already 
know.”’ 

She was there, propped up with pillows in a ragged horsehair. 
covered armchair; CHRISTINE VANDELEUR herself, with the 
white, pinched face of one ravaged with disease, the eager, 
straining eyes of the helpless invalid who never leaves her 
corner and who yet cannot surrender the outside world. 
it all then. 


I saw 
He had taken her back, the erring wife, reseyed 
her, no doubt, when in dire distress, at the end of her tether, 
and given her the shelter of his poor shipwrecked home. 

‘* You heard her,’’ cried Mrs. Cotton, as she clutched my 
hand and held it, caring little who I was, but hanging on my 

‘She'll do. 
Her voice is superb.’ 


answer. I’m sure she’ll do. 
think ? 
It was, in truth, one of the first order, a voice of great com- 
pass, true and most musical. One of those rare, uncommon 
voices that mean fame and fortune to their possessors, and a 
source of unfailing delectation for the whole world. 
**Tell him you think so. 


What do you 


’ 


Persuade him, argue with him, 
* she went on as she pointed to 
CoTTON WOOL, who was holding his daughter’s hand and strok- 


insist. He may listen to you,’ 


ing her fair hair and looking lovingly into her dear faithful 
eyes. There was evidently a close bond of affection between 
them. 

‘*Ask him now, while this gentleman is here,’’ said her 
mother, seizing her advantage, and MONICA falteringly handed 
her father a letter, which he read with a discontented face. 

‘* You know what I think of it; that I cannot approve,” he 
said gruffly. It was an offer, a most liberal offer, positive 
affluence compared with their present sordid lot, made by a 
theatrical agent who had heard MONICA at the Guildhall School 
of Music, and who wanted to bring her out on the lyric stage. 
I quite understood my old friend’s objections, that he hated to 
subject his MOnIca, his pet and treasure, to the temptations, 
the possible risks of the public career in which his married 
happiness had been ruined. 

Nor wo:'d he yield for a long time, although I went against 
him, for, as I saw, the conditions were quite different. MONICA 
Corron was, happily, of a different temperament to her poor 
misguided mother, and although she had been brought up in the 
strictest discipline of a Swiss pensionnat, her father had never 
hidden from her the snares and pitfalls of life; she knew good 
from evil, and her pure white soul was certain to pass safe and 
unscathed through the fire. Moreover, as I was at great pains 
to explain to him, a different tone now happily prevailed in at 
least a section of professional life. A pure, good girl would be 
as safe on the stage at some theatres as in the most tenderly 
guarded home. 

At last he gave in, and the rest is known to all the world. 
Monica stepped straight into popularity ; she was a favourite 
from the first note she sang, but great as was her success, it 
never out-shone her high and spotless reputation. COTTON 
WOoL, who once was despised and ridiculed as ‘* the VANDELEUR’S 
husband,”’ had reason to be proud of his latest title of honour, 
‘the father of Madame Monica,” one of the greatest singers of 
the century. 

There was no more ’bus driving after her d ‘but, which we 
féted in fine style at our Club. 
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